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Agricultural Fairs in Ohio, 1849. 


Medina county, at Medina, Sept. 26th and 27th. 


Clinton = * Wilmington, Oct. 17, 18 and 19th. 
Trumball “ Warren, Sept. 25, 26 and 21th. 
Ross ss Chillicothe, Oct. 5th and Gth. 
Licking “ Newark, Oct. 3d and 4th. 


~ a a 
Portage 

; “ 
Mahoning 
“ 


Ravenna, Sept. 26 and 27th. 

Canfield, Oct. 2d and 3d. 
3urton, Sept. 19th and 20th. 
Jeferson, Sept. 13th. 

Delaware, Oct. 2d and 3d. 
Batavia, Sept. 25th. 


Geauga 
Ashtabula ‘¢ 
Delaware “ 
Clermont “ 


Knox “ Mt. Vernon, Oct. 23 and 24. 
Jefferson “ Smijhfield, Oct. 19. 
Muskingum “ Zanesville, Sept 20 and 2ist. 
Union “ Marysville Oct. 25th. 





iP New York State Agricultural Fair at Syracuse, 


O., SEPTEMBER 


1S49. NO. 


Wueat Sowine.—We notice that some farmers have 
already commenced sowing wheat, and all we believe are 
preparing to sow earlier than usual. 

We contiaue to give our readers such facts and obser- 
vations on the wheat crop and its culture as have come to 


¢| hand—most of which we feel assured will be found vala- 


able. Further remarks on rust, &c., in our next. 


«s0—s 

A Look at the Country and the Crops. 

We spent most of the time during the past two weeks 
in viewing the country and crops in a large portion of 
central and northern Ohio—passing through the coun- 
ties of Delaware, Morrow, Richland, Ashland, Lorain, 
Erie, Huron, Crawford, Marion and Franklin. We saw 
and learned much that was interesting to us, and took 
some notes that would interest many of our readers, if 
we could only find time to write them out, but at pres- 
ent we can only say a few words about the crops 

The wheat harvest was every where quite as bad a fail- 
ure as has been represented in our columns. Only in a 
very few counties in the north part of the State, is there 
any thing likea fair yield; whilein the great wheat dis- 
tricts the crop is very deficient in yield and quality, and 
many fields were not harvested at all. 

Of hay an abundant crop has been secured in most 
parts, and generally in good order. Oats are a fair crop, 
though the growth of straw has been to heavy for the best 
quality of the grain. Clover seed throughout Richland 
and Crawford counties, where the greatest quantities are 
annually raised, promises to be a fair crop, though it is 
too soon to be sureas yet. Buckwheat is finely in blos- 
som, and the prevalence of cloudy weather is very favor- 
able for it. Potatoesevery where promise an abundant 
and healthy crop—and we do not believe the rumors that 


are spread, about sickness and death being occasioned by 





Sept. 11, 12 and 13th, 





eating potatoes. 
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The corn crop, our greatest staple, every where gives) are enede aan pave thata vient tidy farmer 
glorious promise of an abundant yield, and the number! secure being observed by his workmen; but it further 


of acres is we think greater than ever before. This, with | consists, in knowing precisely how to deepen and mix 


the prospect of high prices for the grain, (owing to for-' the soils, so as to combine the various elements existing 
eign demand,) should cheer up the farmers, and cause | jy the soil or added thereto by art, so as to adapt it in the 
them to forget the loss they sustain by the failure of the greatest degree to the various crops cultivated. 


Sone 
wheat crop. 


soils owing to the peculiar combination of the elements 
Three weeks ago, we took a drive throngh the coun-! of fertiliiy in the subsoil, would be materially damaged 
ties of Pickaway, Ross, Fairfield and Perry. 


pects there agree with what is stated above. ‘The corn by asimple operation of deep plowing, will produces 


crop in the Scioto valley never was better—so says “the | succession of heavy crops without the application of 
oldest inhabitant.’? The cattle feeders of that noted re-| manure that would astonish such as have not given the 


gion, are beginning to marshal their forces for the winter’s subject much consideration. Some plants require a deep 


campaign; and we have never before seen such splendid | goi| to send down their latteral roots in search of the re. 


herds of steers as are now on the farms of the Messrs. quisite food,to perfect their growth; and other class of 


Renick and Adams of Pickaway, and others of like name plants spread their roots near the surface of the ground 
and stamp of Ross. From these facts, it must be clear, that a system of 


plowing land adaptedto one description of soil, or fo 
Deep Culturee=-Its Benefits, and how effected. | one class ofcrops, would not be adapted to another dis- 


—_———-——-—-2B2Oeo 


It seems strange, that at this enlightened epoch, in the cription of soils, or for crops requiring the soil to be in 
history of American agriculture, that whole communi-|a different state of tilth. Soils are found in such a great 
ties of farmers may yet be found who are as indifferent) variety of combinations, that it would be difficult within 
regarding the adoption of an enlightened system of agri- the short space usually given to articles like this, to 
culture, as are the old fashioned Castillian farmers of give anything like an accurate deeription of them, an 
Mexico. Being blest witha fruitful soil,a genial cli-| thesystem of plowing adapted to each. Our office at 
mate, and a strong free, and energetic government, there | this time; however, is to speak more particularly in re- 
are thousands of the cultivators of the soil of these gard tothe advantages of deep plowing, and upon what 
United States, who appear willing to simply vegetate, | soils it would be found most advantageous, and the man- 
like the plants they cultivate from day to day, without) ner in which it can be the cheapest and most efliciently 
putting forth an effort, to avail themselves of the bless-| executed. 
ings that would flow froma higher and more perfect Most clay soils, as well as those that are usually de- 


state of civilized enjoyment. Happily on the other hand | yominated clay, vegetable and gravelly loams, will be 


there are many who are willing and anxious to make the greatly benefitted by deep plowing. Butin all cases it 


business of agriculture something more than a mere would be advisable to experiment in deep plowing, asin 
source of dradgery, who in truth make it the only earth- mest other branches that m iy be new to the farmer 
ly paradise that intellectual man should desire to aspire upon asmall scale at first, so as to cle arly und 


to, and to men of this class, do we at al! times feel will- 


-rstam 
the benefits that may in reason be expected from th 
ing to extenda cordial helping hand, in promoting the) branch of improvement. The average depth of plowing 
cause of improvement. land in Ohio, does not exceed five inches, and to show 
To make the business of agriculture really profitable, the high opinion that the writer has of this mode of im- 
and interesting, a great variety of interests will have to provement, irrespective of all other features of what may 
he closely and carefully attended to, the failure of a) in fairness be claimed as belonging to an enlightened sys- 
single one of which, will materially derange the whole! tem of agriculture, he has much confidence in stating 
machinery. While it requires strict attention and a due | that if the average depth of plowing could be made to 
performance in the fulfillment of the laws that govern equal ten inches instead of five on soils adapted to this 
animate and inanimate nature, yet the whole subject to) mode of improvement, throughout the entire State, that 
a man of sound intellect, who at the same time is a close | jit would be the means of adding to the average crops ou 
observer of matter and things as developed in the im- such lands at least 25 per cent. 
mense natural laboratory, as spread out before him on| So convinced are the farmers of England, Scotland, 
his extensive fields, in growing crops and numerous| Belgium and other celebrated agricultural countries is 
flocks, will appear simple, and may be understood and | Europe, of the importance of deep plowing, that they 
illustrated, with as much perspicuity as the simplest pro- | | plow much of their land two furrows deep. Where the 
blem in euclid. | subsoil, by exposure to the atmosphere becomes of a fria- 
No interest or branch of farming requires more strict | ble nature, and is suitable for the growth of grain 
attention than that of plowing. This in fact, is the foun- | grasses and vegetables, it is brought directly to the sur 
dation of good husbandry, and no man can be considered | | face by a process called trench ploughing, which simply 
a true disciple of modern improved agriculture, who| means that two common plows are made to follow each 
neglects this branch. Good plowing does not consist other, the second one bringing the soil from 10 to 12 
merely in plowing neat, straight and handsomly laid| inches below the surface, and placing it directly in the 
furrows, resting upon each otherin a certain line of in-| place occupied by the poor or worn out soil. If the sub- 
clination, having uniformly the same proportions as it| soil be of a cold stiff nature, or if it contains any ingre- 
regards width, thickness and lap at the interstices; these! dients that would be Jikely to have a deleterious influ- 


‘The pros- by deep plowing; and again other descriptions of soils,” 
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ence on ‘wagetation, this deepening process is performed 

by the use of a plow, which is thoroughly destitute of a 

mould beard, which is made to follow a common plow, 

breaking or pulverising the subsoil to the depth of 10 or 

12inches, without bringing any considerable portion of 

itto the surface. This implement is called the sussoiL 

pow, and within a few years has been extensively used 

in many portions ef this country. To work it efficient- 

ly 4 strong horses should be employed, and it could best 
be done in the autumn and winter months, when the, 
ground is soft, and may with a trifling difficulty be 
worked to almost any reasonable required depth. 

Where the farmer has confidence that his soil would 
be much improved by bringing a portion of the subsoil to 
the surface, the cheapest and probably on the whole the 
most efficient plan that could be practiced, would bé to 
attach 4 horses to astrong plow, and bring by this pro-| 
cess from three to four inches of a new soil to the surface 
which by the action of frost and air, will be brought toa) 
fit state for the growing crops the ensuing summer. 

One reason why the business of gtowing wheat is pre-| 
carious in many portions of this State, is because vegeta-| 
ble remains are in such abundance in the soil, and be- 
sides the atmosphere is so liberally supplied with the| 
gasses created from the decomposition of vegetable sub- | 
stances, that a vigorous growth of plants is produced at| 
the period when they are maturing their seed. The rapid| 
flow of sap, promoted by these influences, may cause the| 
sap vessels to burst, which would produces premature | 
decay, and in most cases a total loss of crop. Deep plow- | 
ingin connection with draining the land, will in most | 
eases prevent the wheat plants being attacked by rust, | 
and besides, will double the average yield, thus making) 
the business of wheat growing certain and _profita-| 
ble. } 
In many portions of the State, loud and lamentable 
complaints, are raised every now and then, about the) 
damage sustained through the effects of drouth. These 
bitter expressions of sorrow, at what may with some pro-! 
priety betermed dispensations of Providence, might in 
amajority of cases be avoided, by the simple and cheap 
process of deepening the soil to twice the extent that is 
usually done by the plow. If the soil be pulverised uni- 
formly to the depth of 15 inches, the roots of the 
plants will find their way down to the full depth that the 
land is plowed, and will thus furnish food for the plants 
during the severest drouth. Besides the showers of rain 
that usually occur during the early growth of the crops, 
instead of furnishing water for the ditches and streams, 
will be absorbed by the !5 inches of finely pulverised soil, 
which in process of time is again brought to the surface 
by the attraction of the sun and by the roots of plants, 
thus imparting a strong and vigorous growth to plants 
during a period of protracted drouth. 

This subject is of such importance to the practical 
farmer, and in fact to the whole community, that we 
find it difficult to curtail a clear ,experession of our 
views and experience thereon, within the limits of an ar- 
licle adapted or the columns of a miscellaneous maga- 
tine. It isa subject on which a series of valuable es- 
says might very profitably be written; as it would doubt- 
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| in preference to the horse on the farm. 





less place reliable facts, having a bearing on the great 
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question of dens entunt, in soul a » forcible light, before- 
the public, that inquiring minds at least would be is- 
duced to make experiments themselves, thus practically 
illustrating on their own farms the benefits to be derived 
from this method of improvement. 


* 
*2.ec - 
Oxen Versus Horses. 
To the mind of a New England farmer, the absence of 


working oxen, on the farms in most portions of Ohio, 


is a matter that cannot easily be reconciled with his no- 
tions of economically working land. There the horse 


| is chiefly used as an animal for pleasure, and asa road- 
ster, and oxen are employed on the farm in executing 


all kinds of heavy work. The cost of keeping horses 


| for the performance of farm labor, would not meet the 


approbation of aclose calculating New Englander, nor 
| would they be so exclusively ‘employed by the western 
farmers if they would take the time to set down and 
calculate the advantages they would derive by oxen on 


| the farm to do the heavy work, such as plowing, drawing 


manure, drawing in grain from the fields, &c., and using 
horses for roadsters and pleasure. Although the horse 


|is the most noble and useful of the domestic animals, 


still, on the score of economy at least, the ox deserves 
| to rank second on the list, and for many purposes is su- 
| perior to him. 

The preference givenin favor of those animals, for 
the performance of farm labor, upon a close investiga- 
tion of the matter, is to be attributable in a great mea- 
sure to education, early formed habits or common usage. 
We find in most of the southern counties of England, 
that the ox from time almost immemorial has been used 
So highly prized 
| was this animal considered in Devonshire, Suffolk, and 
the neighboring countries, for agricultural purposes, that 
distinct breeds were produced many centuries ago by ju- 
dicious crossings of the native cattle, which combined a 
greater amount of endurance fleetness than the common 
stock. Devonshire farmers took the lead in breeding 
oxen for the yoke, and those animals are so fleet, that 
contests or feats at plowing have come off, in which the 
oxen repeatedly plowed a larger breadth of land than 
horses in a given period of time. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to see three yoke of oxen attached to a wheel 
plow in Devonshire, and the animals are so thoroughly 
trained to the work, that they will walk away ahead of 
the plow without a driver, enabling the plowman to do 
his work as straight and with as much precission as could 
be done with horses. 

The deep red and neatly formed Devon cattle found 
their way into Massachusetts, during the early settlement 
of that colony of Great Britain, which doubtless found 
preference in the eyes of our Puritan fathers, over all 
other breeds of British cattle, from the circumstances, 
that they principally emigrated from those counties in 
Englaud where this particular breed was held in higher 
esteem than all others for the yoke, and for the richness 
of the butter produced by the cows. From those early 
importations, the red cattle of New England with their 
turned up horns, sprightly and placid countenance, and 
clean and compact shape, derived their origin, and al- 
though considerably larger than the north Dovons of 
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England, they combine all the genuine characteristics, and | fields were not yet in blossom, and the bloom had just 
habits of that breed, with nearly the same uniformity of | fallen from others. T’he earliest fel Fo Ape, ERA. TOR Ap 
. | fected. ‘The disease continued gradually to spread over 
color and general symetry of shape. | the blades, but it was several days before I observed any 
The farmers in the north eastern counties of Ohio are| on the stalk. Few appear to be aware how gradually the 
principally the descendants of New England, and as Pr persion wd re re Seem 2 pate eae 
~ . 2) av y B s g > 2 Gis- 
they journeyed westward, and settled in the land of corn, gene wane far advdaaed by that time, that it could be 
pork and beef, and wea might add “milk and honey,” | observed on many fields on the low grounds, as far as we 
they did not lose sight of the value of the ox for domes- Ne see | spas. a brick —! me - 
; , F , ass ie 5 eed Now, the weather, previous to the 12th, was cool and 
tic labor. Fat, sleek and well made oxen may be seen) dry, and the hot maui did not set in till after the mid. 
attached to the plow and wagon on almost every farm in| ay, of the month.’ In a review of the weather for the 
many portions of the counties adverted to, and those who | month, inthe North American and United States Gazette, 
have been long accustomed to their use, would quite as) I find the 10th, 11th and 12th set down as the coldest days 
: Sake enensing with their team of horees as | °! the mouth, and the previous five or six days were rath- 
soon think of dispensing with er cool. The weather was not only cool butdry. 
with their oxen. Now while this is the practice among | In another section of the country, there had been 
a class of men who are proverbial for their correct think- heavy rains; but in the locality where these observations 
ing and business habits, may we not with some propriety | were made, there was not enough rain fell to wet mel- 
low ground an inch deep. We were obliged previous to 
: : the 14th of the month to plant sweet potatoe plants in 
practice is commendable, and ifso, recommend its more | dry ground, or else to water the beds by hands. Vegeta- 
general adoption to the farmers of other portions of the | tion was very tardy; the straw of our oats and wheat was 
State? very short, and more generally stood up fit for the cra- 
. dle, than I ever remember to have seen it. So thatif 

All who know any thing about horned cattle and | 14<¢ was occasioned by luxuriant vegetation, this year, of 
horses, will accord with us in opinion, that three of the | all others, we should have been exempt from it. We 
former may be raised at about the same expense that it} had hot weather it is true, but the rust preceded it by 
several days. 

It appears to me that these facts contradict the com- 
monly received theory of the cause of rust. What the 
to keep up one span of horses. Much of the rough fod- | true esuse is, 1 do not know. The rust appears to be 
der made on the farm can be constmed profitably by first formed beneath the out side covering of the blade 


: . and stem, and as it grows it burst this covering. So that 
‘ yhereas se requires regular grooming, and |. - ! : 
oxen, whereas the horse requires regular g g» instead of the bursting of the sap vessels being the cause 


should be fed on the best of hay, oats or corn, to keep| of rust, it is the rust that causes them to burst. 

him in good condition. Oxen after being worked fouror| Naturalists say, that ‘rust or wheat blight is one ofa 
1 iti ! ‘ ar ° 

five years, may be converted into beef, and sold at a tib- | PUMerous tribe of parasitical plants that attack and prey 


3 , ‘ety be said | UPO" other plants.”? If it is a plant, how is it propagat- 
eral profit, andin fact, may with some propriety be saic led? By seed? If #0, now do the seeds find their way 
to be growing constantly in value up to 8 or 10 years old jinto the interior of the plants? Do they exist in the 
When the horse gets old, he is valueless, but as he com-| berry, or do they adhere te itssurface? Or is it certain 
3 | that it is not caused by an insect? I should be glad to 
see what is known on this subject. 





| 








search alittle more closely into the matter to see if this | 


would cost to raise one of the latter; and that two yoke 
of oxen can be kept as cheaply as what would be required 





bines more fleetness and enduranee than the ox, and is 


adapted for all work, these charicteristics influence great- Yours, &e- 
ly in his favor, and make up ina great measure, for Levi Heap. 
those striking advantages pointed out in favor of the Roxbury, Washington county, O., July 24, 1849. 
- 2s2eeer _ 
ox. 


Lettér from Miami County. 


Will some of our readers who have had long experi- d . 
& exp Vanietigs oF Wueat—TuHe Rust--Srare oF THE 


ence with the use of the ox and also the horse for farm Crores. 


labor in Ohio, or other portion of the west, give usa} Dear Sir—-The varieties of wheat most generally 
brief history of the comparative advantages possessed by | sown among us here, are the Red Chaff Bearded, Yellow 
both? Such information would doubtless be read and ee Deen bea — y aon Ripe tte Canton 
: . IR P a and Mediterranean. e four first mentioned, consti- 
highly prized by = very large portion of the readers of tute I think two-thirds of the recent crop of this coun. 
the Cultivator. * | ty, and so far as the manufacture of good or wholesome 
: onabare'e ; flour is concerned, it may be said to be worthless, 
Rust in Wheat not caused by the Weather. | owing to its damaged nadhins. We have, however, 
Mr. Barenam—While we are all lamenting the dis- | had most demonstrable evidence in the warm wet weath- 
truction caused by the rust the present season, every | er during harvest, that this shrunk wheat will grow; but 
thing that will havea tendency to throw light on the | it is Hobson’s choice alone, which will compel us to use 
cause of the disease, I presume will be interesting to you | it for this purpose. 
and your readers. I believe it is generally supposed that} The Canton and Mediterranean, but especially the !at- 
the cause of the disease is tooluzuriant vegetation occa- | ter have more generally escaped the blight,and in some in- 
sioned by wet, warm weather. But this theory does not| stances the grain is quite good. Oue field which I examined 
appear to be fully sustained by the experience of the | (anelevated situation) thought the grain was large enough 
present summer. The first that I noticed of rust on the| to enable it to hold out standard weight. But in two 
wheat this year, was on the 12th of June, on a piece of| other instances which I noticed, it was a total failure, and 
rather early Mediterranean wheat, it was so much aflect-| was not harvested. 
ed, that I observed it when riding along the road by the| A fact concerning the Mediterranean, leads me to sup- 
field. Two days after] examined several fields in the| pose the mildew and blight which killed our wheat re- 
neighborhood, of several varieties of wheat—Mediterra- | cently, was a different disease from that which has visit: 
nean, Rock wheat, Blue stem and Red chaff bearded—| ed us times heretofore. In the fall of 1843, Caleb Jones 
variously located both on high and low ground, and|of Philadelphia, sent to his brother Thomas Jones, 3 
sowed at various times, aud there were patches of rust| farmer near Dayton, Ohio, several barrels of Mediterra- 
on the blades of every field I examined; some of the| nean wheat; (the first importation in Montgomery coun- 
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ty, I think.) A pint of it was sent to me, which I 
sowed beside the remainder of mycrop. The following 
harvest, (1844,) a few days before cutting, my crop was 
struck with the black rust, killing it almost entirely — 
From two varietiessown,( Yellow Lammas and Red Chaff) 
I had a yield of S00 dozen of sheaves, which, when 
threshed, produced 100 bushels of shrivelled wheat; but 
the Mediterranean, (although in alow part of the field,) 
had no appearance of rustupon the straw, and was large 
and fullin the grain. 

As conclusive evidence of the inferior quality of our 
wheat one of our most exteusive millers, told me a few 
days since, if the quality of the new wheat brought in 
did not improve, he should cease grinding, the profits 
from the tolls not being sufficient to re-pay him for the 
wear and tear of his machinery. 

The long continued wet weather has caused a super- 
abundant growth of blades upon the corn, which, with 
the growth of weeds (sprung up since the working of the 
erop ceased,) will I am fearful, injure the crop material- 
ly. Itis now turning yellow in spots, and appears to 
have but few eurs coming out. 

Potatoes, so far as examined, are good. 

Tomatoes and frait seein subject to some mysterious 
atmospheric influeuce—-as they rot almost immediately 
after ripening. 

Storms of ruin, the severity of which was never known 





before in these parts, have lately visited us, carrying off 


crops and fences, and doing much damage to farmers, 
besides serious injury to the State, by the breach: s made 
in the canal. Je Ms Bb 

Piqua, Miami county, O., Aug. 30, 1849. 

. ~ tees - 

Letter from Jefferson County. 

AaGricutturaL Socirry—Crors—CuHo.era— 
RatLroap—TiME OF HOLDING State Fate. 

Ricumonp, 8th mo. 22d, 1849. 


ResrecreD Frrenp—We have at last succeeded in estab- 
lishing an Agricultural Society in Jefferson county. with 
$60 depositec in the treasury—which, together with an 
equal amount from the county treasury we have appro- 
priated to a Fair to be held at Smithfield on the 19th of 
10th mo. (October) next. 

We have had several very fine rains within three weeks, 
which have been of great benefit to the corn. 
have an average cropin this part of the county, but in 
the northern part of this, and the southern part of Co- 
lumbiena, the prospect is far below an average. The 
rain seems to have been very partial; since the 15th of 
oth mo. (May) until within a few weeks there has been 
no general rain in this part of the State, yet some por- 
tious have had fine showers, while adjoining townships 
were suffering severely from drouth. 

We have been very much favored by an almost entire 
exemption from cholera, not more I think than 40 cases 
having occurred in our county. 

Great excitement just now in regard to the Steuben- 
ville and Indiana railroads. 

Many farmersin this county seem desirous that our 
State Fair for next year should be fixed later in the sea- 
son,and ina more central position than Cincinnati.— 
We know that city can offer many inducements, and 
some of them of that very effective sort that always 
“makes the mare go.” We know also that itis a very 
accessible point for species biped and genus homo—yet 
there are many kinds of stock that canuot so well adapt 
themselves to steamboats and rail cars. We do not wish 


County 


to dictate, but are willing to acknowledge the sagacity | 


of the acting committee-—but claim the liberty of making 
known our wishes. Thy friend, 
Jas. D. Lapp. 
- 272eoee 


Washington Wheat, 


Mr. Batenam—In your fifteenth number, I noticed 
some inquiries by Jessee Taylor. He says he saw some 
fields of the Washington wheat in Warren county. I 
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wish him to inform us through your paper, where those 
fields were or who owns them. 1 would like to get five 
or ten bushels, if I can get it for a reasonable price. Mr. 
stokes a few miles north of Lebanon, cultivated eight 
acres this season, of what he calls the Washington wheat. 
it hasa long square head, and beard nearly equal to 
barley. I have not seen the wheat, but according to re- 
port, it will average 35 or 40 bushels per acre, and en- 
|tirely free fromrust. He is selling it at (or at least ask- 
ing) four dollars per bushel for seed. I am informed 
|that the same variety of wheat is cultivated in some 
| parts of Indiana, by the name of club wheat. 

D. M. W. 
Warren county, Ohio. 

~s2oeor 





! Meprrerranean Wueat.—A correspondent of the 
| Winchester, (Va.) Republican, states that in that part of 
| Virginia, the Mediterranean wheat escaped rust better 
than any other variety. 

The Wheat crop of Washington county, Pa., it is 
said, was not more than half an average yield this year, 
in consequence of rust. A good deal of the Mediterra- 

| ndan was sown the past season in that county, and not- 


| withstanding the damage to the other varieties, the Wash- 


|ton Reporter says that -‘all of this’’ so far as it can learn, 


“has turned out well.’’ 


~7eerr 
Leng Wooled Sheep. 
Mr. B. Barznam—I ought to be able from long prac- 
| tice, to answer the queries of some of your correspon- 
| dents, but I feel rather incompetent to the task. 

My experience has satisfied me that the South Down’s 
and improved Leicesters or Bakewell sheep, are the most 
valuable yet known; they are the best mutton, and pro- 
duce good fleeces, fine and strong enough for domestic 
purposes, and sell for about the same as No. 2 Merino 
wool. 

The Leicester are calculated for rich, level, old pas- 
tures where they willde well, and be very large and hand- 
some. 

The South Downs are fit for all situations, have re- 
;markably good constitations, require little attention to 
be kept clean, will thrive and do well in rough pastures, 
woods er mountains—they brouse more than others, and 
thus clean and benefit the pastures, they generally have 
twins and will raise them well; their mntton sells readily 
| and for more money in Cincinnati market. Many gen- 
tlemen are now getting small flocks of this breed for the 
supply of the best meat, for their own establishments. 

The price of each breed, of pure blood buck lamb $10 
each and the same for ewe lambs, if a pair is taken; 
older ewes from $15 to $20 each according to quality. If 
any of your friends should wish more particulars, re- 
quest them to address me. 

Yeurs respectfully, 
Georce Smirx. 

Vienna Cross Roads, Clark county. 


P.S.—If W. A. Douglass is desirous of getting a large 
breed of sheep, I think he cannot procure full blooded 
Leicesters under 20 to $25 each; and, if economyis an 
| object, I would recommend him to get fine 4—} and ¢ 
| graded ewes, that have been raised from fine com- 
mon or Merino ewes by a full blooded Leicester, and 
then cross these with the best full blooded Leicester he 
can get. On this plan he would soon get a good breed 
of mutton sheep, with as much length of wool as is de- 
sirable for the generality of our farmers. In such case, 
Icould procure them forhim if he wished it, and will 
write me orsee me. 

A friend of mine has been to England, and remained 
there abouta year, and procured the best Leicesters 
|known. I think if the Cotswold breed had been superi- 
or to the Leicester, ha would have got them. I consider 
| them a coarse inferior sheep, compared to the improved 
| Leicester. 
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Catth,, Diseases of. Insects on Potatoes. 


Friend Calhoun desires information respecting a disease | I venture a brief contribution to your pages, which may 
of cattle, which he has partially described. 1 will give | add some information, perhaps, as to facts which I have 
my experience, as my cows have been attacked with a! observed in the growth of potatoes, and which probably 
similar disease. Put the cow in a cool pasture, or shade | have not attracted muchattention. Thehealthfal growth 
where there is plenty of cold water, the colder the better, | of the stalks and leaves of this vegetable must be neces- 
as she will drink freely owing to her being fat or in high | sary to the healthful setting and growth of its tubers, ac- 
condition. I never knew a poor cow to have the disease | cording to a common law of vegetation. Consequently 
in question, but fat cowsin hot weather are very liable | whatever impedes the growth of the former, renders them 
to be attacked withit. A cow will not leave her calf to| diseased, or prevents their arriving at maturity, must be 
get water soon after calving, and therefore an abundance | injurious to the latter. If large, spreading, vigorous tops 
of cold water should be carried to her. If she shows! form full blows, followed by the growth of potato balls, 
symptoins of disease, give one table spoonful of spirits of | and the stalks and leaves continue their growth unimped- 
turpentine, mixed with the yolk of two eggs, and asmall | ed sufficiently long to attain full expansion and maturity, 
quantity of soot from the chimney, the whole to be) then sound, healthy, full-grown tubers will be the re- 
brought toa soluticn by adding one pint of water. Three | sult. 
such doses given at intervals of one hour each, will inor-| I have therefore dilligently watched for every symptom 
dinary cases effect a cure. If the animal be too weak to| of decay and disease in the potato vine. This plant is 
stand, throw cold water on her back frequently, and keep | the favorite food of various insects. First comes the 
her ina cool place. In some cases thus attacked, both | small black flea, in multitudes, and commences perfora- 
physic and raking will be productive of the most favora- | ting the leaves with innumerable holes as soon as tney ap- 
ble results. |pear. The vivacious power of the plant surmounts the 

A. Susscriver. | attacks of these petty marauders, and holds on its way, 

Peter ans |in spite of the insect’s habitual and peor om depreda- 

‘ . 3 “nS , ' tions. Youngecabbage plants,h owever, have not strength 
Disease in Cowse--Successful Cure. | to withstand them, but to agreatextentdie. As the tine 

Mr. Batruam—The statement and inquiry of J. F. A. | approaches for potatoes to put forth blossoms, then the 
and the article on “miik fever,”’ copied from the Ameri- | yellow striped bug, leaving, in part, the cucumber, melon, 
can Agriculturist into the last Cultivator, remind me of) and squash, commences depositing clusters of yellow 
an extraordinary case, or rather an extraordinary recove- ‘eggs, in various places upon the potato leaves. 
ry of adiseased cow, attended with symptoms similar to | 
those described by your correspondent, and some oft hose | 
mentioned in the Agriculturist under the head of “Milk | in succession leaf after leaf, or sometimes appear dispers- 
Fever”. : , ied singly. They are great devourers, aud when the grabs 

On the next day after calving, I discovered that the | have grown to maturity, they seek some other resort, 
cow reeled as she walked, apparently from weakness.— | probably the earth. Such were their ravages last year, 
Before night she lost her strength so that she could not| that I passed among my Mercers in my garden, frequent- 
rise. During the afternoon and evening, I gave her two ||y to destroy them with thumb and finger, having found 
quarts of linseed oil, one quart ata time, which did not|them unhurt by dipping thein into brine, tobacco juice 
operate. The next forenoon, I gave her two like doses! and lye. 
one quarteach. This did not operate. She seemed to} Another inset, a peculiar fly, strings the leaves at the 
fail during the dav. She lay stretched on her side, her |apex of the stalk, and they at once wiltand die; and gen- 
limbs became perfectly cold, her eyes heavy and dull, at jerally, where { witness this, the stalk stops growing, and 
length glazened and motionless; and I gave her up to die. | early decay ensuss. [See article in O. Cultivator p. 234.] 
About sun down, passing with my hired man_ the place | Nothing but a sufficient number and activity of these flies 
where she lay. I observed to him that I ought to have |can be neeessary for the sure destruction of whole fields. 
bled her in the morning or the day before. He answered: | {he borer often perforates a stalk, and eating up and 
“L would try it.” I replied we mightas well bleed a| down its centre destroys it. The same worm, in like 
deadcow. He raised her head and argeda trial, remark- | manner, infests corn, both when young aud when con- 
ing that itcould do no hurt. Doubting whether there | siderably advanced. I have found currant branches like- 
was sufficient circulation to get blood, I corded her neck | wise killed by this insect, by his eating into the top aud 
and striking the vein with the large blade of my fleam | proceeding down the centre of the branch, manufactur- 
(she was a large cow and in fine order) the blood flowed \ing it into a tube. 
freely, and I drew six quartsfrom her. It had noappa-| Present observation of the garden plat I cultivate con- 
rent effect at the time; as soon as left at liberty she sank | yinces me of two things: first, that the fore-named bug 
back into her former position and lay motionless. We | and its larve, and the poisonous fly, are now doing much 
left her, notdoubting that she would die before morning. | and irreparable injury to my potato plants by producing 
But morning came, and she was found to our great sur-|the decay and death of leaves; and secondly, that the 
prise upon her feet in the pasture. The oil had operated and _ stalks are likewise rendered sickly, and preparing to shed 
continued to operate during that and the next day as a their leaves, or to retain them in a dry, black, crisped 
purgative. The discharges resembled tar, but of a moredry | state—the sure precursor of immature diseased tubers. 
and adhesive appearance. Without further medicine or |The evidence is satisfactory to wyself, that so far as my 
trouble she soou recovered her wonted health. If this be | own ground 1s concerued, there are causes at work, viz: 
an efficient remedy, and I think it is, (it certainly was in| these pestiferous insects—whose blighting power is quite 
his instance} it is one easily administered by any farmer. | adequate to produce the potato rot. My reasons are, that 
Remedies which are at hand and can be promptly ad-| the blossoming of the plantsand their vatural growth are 
ministered are desirable. | prevented, and that the tubers must be correspoudently 

I would in the first instance draw a gallon of blood | affected. They cannot live, grow, and come to maturity, 
and give one quart of oil, repeating the dose every five | because the vines are prevented from doing so. 
hours till it operates. If no operation is had by the time, At the same time, the juice imbibed from the earth, by 
of giving the fourth dose, 1 would draw two or three the tubers, is prevented by the disease of the vines from 
quarts more of blood. Ido not know the comparative | being assimilated, and from having its superfluous part 
purgative powers of linseed and castor oil; probably j conveyed off. Consequently it is retained in the tubers, 


‘These hatch out in successive groups, and the insects 
attach themselves to the under side of the leaf, and devour 
, 


half the quantity of castor oil would be sufficient. there to turn into a putrescent state, and thus at length 
G. B. H. | completely to destroy them. 

Montgomery county, Aug. 4, 1849. W hat would become of the fruit upon a tree, if insects 

<2 should consume or infest, at a critical period of growth, 


Pride costs us more than thirst, hunger, or cold. the leaves and tender shoots around it?) What would be 
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the fate of an ear of maize, if, just when its silk is expand- 
the leaves and stalk above itshould be smitten with 
sudde n, sure, and rapid decay, and a lingering death ? } 


ing, 


And if, precisely at that crisis when the potato plant is | 


preparing to blossom under the hot sun of June or July, 

ie ‘atts icks of such insects are discovered, as consume and 
stant the tenderest part of the plant, causing the sure 
successive decay and death of the remainder, how is the 
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Model 
We take pleasure in presenting to all interested in 
schools, an engraved view of the fine Union School House 
lately erected in Massillon, Stark county, Ohio. May 
the example of the Board of Education in that place 
stimulate similar officers in Perrysburg Lancaster, Ports- 
moanth, Xenia and other places to obtain engravings of 
their School Houses, and may the example of the peo- 
plein these places incite others te erect such School 
Houses as will be an honor to their towns and a blessing 
o the whole community. 
In the catalogue of the Massillon Union School, 
Board employ the following language: 


the 


“Tur Boarp or Epucation take pleasure in saying that 
lo the common sense and liberality of the citizens of 
Massillon, is due the erection of one of the largest and 
finest school buildings in the State. It is a substantial 
brick structure, 90 by 59 feet, and (as shown in the ac- 
compauying engraving,) is two stories high,on a base- 
mentof 93 feet. The first story is 12 feet high, and the 
second 14 feet. It is divided into six school rooms, with 
recitation room proper to euch; aiso library apparatus, 
and girl’s dressing room. 

The basement is designed, 


in part, fora play ground 
in bad weather. 


The play grounds, preper, are ample 
and beautiful, comprising near three acres of a delight- 
fulgrove, on ahigh and healthy locality, on the north- 
east side of the village The whole cost of the building, 
with well out-houses, and lot, is about $10,000. 

In the February number of the “Free School Clarion,” 
one of the editors, Mr. Lorin Andrews, Principal of the 
above named school, issues the following CHaLLENGE:— 
“We,of the town of Massillon, believe we can safely | 
challenge any town or city in the State of Ohio, or even 
in the great North West, to exhibit a better District 
School House than ours. 
stories high and sixty by ninety feet on the ground.— 
The school rooms are from twelve to fourteen feet in | 


, | Salisbury, Ct., July 11, 1849. 


School House at 
‘height, 


| three hundred volumes; with outline maps, 


Our building is of brick, three | 


| Visitors’ 


| conclusion to be resisted, that just to the extent to which 
| these causes operate, there must ensue, by the righteous 
but mysterious visitations of Providence, the blight and 
destruction of the potato crop? How utterly impotent, 
too, is man to avert the calamity ! 





J. Lee. 
New England Farmer. 





mM pun 





Massillon. 


and are sufficiently large to accommodate six 
hundred pupils. The basement story is being neatly 
finished to be used as a dwelling by some family, whose 
business it will be to sweep and take care of the house. 
The building is furnished with forty feet in length of 
crapers, and with mats at each door for cleaning feet: 
with brick pavements from the front gate to the various 
entrances; with neat and comfortable desks and seats; 
with good vintillating apparatus; with two hundred and 
forty feet in length of hard plaster black-boards; with a 
bell weighing three hundred pounds; with a library of 
charts and 
mottoes; and witha clock and thermometer for each 
room. There are convenient entries supplied with 
books for clothing and hats of males; and private ¢re3s- 
ing rooms furnished with mirrors, brushes, &c., fer fe- 
males. The house has an elevated, airy location, over- 
looking the winding valley of the Tuscarawas river for 
miles. The lot on which the house stands, is shaccd and 
adorned with the trees which natore planted and reared; 
and the whole is enclosed with a ueat, substantial, paint- 
edfence. Were it proper for the writers of this article 
to do so, he would say that there seven very clever teach- 
ers engaged in thts “pleasant school;”’ although he dares 
not speak so flatteringly of all, yet he has no hesitation 
in saying that five of the seven are undoubtedly down- 
right nice teachers, Jor they are ladies in every sense of 
the word. 

Now, friendly readers, although we have a better 
school house than you yet do not imagine that we are 
inclined to ape the fashion of some who live in fine 
| houses, and say “not at home’’ to those who call upon 
} us, but rest assured, that should you ever travel through 
| this wheat Egypt of Ohio, and eall upon us, we will wel- 
come you right heartily to our literary hospitalities, and 
with great pleasure will enter your honorable and hon- 
ore| name upon the Missillon Union School Register of 
Names.”’--O. School Jour. 
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(on the 11th, 12th and 13th of Sept. inst.—and the North 
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J2°Tue next number of this paper, will probably be 

: ; : | 

delayed a few days beyund the usual time, owing to the 
absence of the editor. | 


We find our health improved by rgcent travelling in the 
country, and hope it will be quite restored by the antici- | 
pated recreation of attending the State Tair at Syracuse, | 


e%4: . . | 
and visiting our old friendsin western New York. 


Our readers and correspondents we trust will pardon | 
ali delays and omissions of duty on our part of late. We 


promise to make amends by increased activity after our | 
return. | 


ne Oe » 

DererreD.—A letter from S. Williams arrived one day 
too late for this number; and several articles on wheat | 
rust, with a table of the weather for June are omitted to | 
make room for the valuable facts and observations on 
wheat culture, which are more immediately applicable to 
this sowing seasun., Various inquiries are also defer- 
red. 


~2eu - 


Tose Fruit TREES for which proposals are advertised 
jn this paper, are for a gentleman who is commencing a 
nursery ina southern State. We have no interest in 
the matter, and would say in answer to inquiries, that 
those making proposals must state the price at which they 
will furnish a part or all of the articles named, otherwise 
their letters will not receive attention. 


ae a — 
Tuat Sare or Reau Estate, advertised in this paper 
to take place, in Indiana, will occur on the twelfth of this | 
month (Sept.) not the first as erroneously printed in our 
last paper. It is very desirable property, and worthy 
the attention of those who wish to purchase. 
or oe 
A Houmsvuc.—That “ Mameluke wheat’? which some 
person is peddling in this vicinity, at 123 cents per head, | 
is only the old Egyptian or Smyrna wheat, which has 
often been tried in this country and proven worthless.— 
The grain will not make good flogr or bread. 
ene 
Axvexanper Wats, a distinguished and ardent friend 
of agriculture and horticulture, died at his residence in 
Lansingburgh, New York, on Saturday, August 3d. | 
Mr. Walsh was one of the earliest members und promo- 
ters of the State Agricultural Society, and has ever been 
among its most efficient supporters. 


| 
| the 14th and 15th. 


| 


| signated. 


months in this country. 


American Pomological Convention at the same place on 


Ata recent meeting of the Directors of the State 
Agricultural Society, the Secretary reported that he had 
been to Syracuse since the last meeting of the Board, and 
that in connexion with Col. Sherwood, Mr. Rust and Mr. 


Burnet, of the Executive committee, the grounds were 


marked out and the erections necessary for the show de- 
The contractor, Col. Voorheis, with an effi- 
cient force was at work preparing the erections, and that 
every thing required for the Society would be in readi- 
ness previous to the time of meeting. The citizens of 
Syracuse were preparing for the reception of visitors, 
and every accommodation that the city could supply 
both public and private would be open for the entertain, 
ment of those in attendance at the show. The Horticul- 
tural Society of Syracuse are making arrangements for 
the suitable accommodation of the ‘North American Po- 
mological Convention.’ 

The assurances received from all parts of our own 
country, as well as the Canadas, are such as to render it 
probable that the coming exhibition, will be one of the 
most extensive ever held by the Society. 

a eee 

Proressor Jonnsron, the eelebrated agricultural che- 
mist, arrived in this country from England last week.— 
He is expected to deliver the annual address at the N. Y. 
State Fair at Syracuse; and will probably spend some 
‘the N. Y. State Agricultural 


Society have made an engagement with him fora course 


of lectures on the science of agriculture, to be delivered 


at Albany during the coming fall or winter. This is 


‘commendable, and we doubt not the lectures will be well 


attended. We wish that one hundred of the young far- 


|mers of Ohio would insist that our State Board should 


invite Professor J. to repeat the course of lectures at 
Columbus during the winter. The members of the Leg- 
islature would benetit themselves, and subserve the in- 
terests of their constituents quite as well to say the least, 
by attending a course of lectures on agricultural che- 


| mistry, as by spending their evenings in the usual way 


during the winter. 
: cpl - 

Tue Cuorera still lingers in this city—mostly con- 
fined to the German population. We regret to learn also 
that in some farming districts of the country it still oc- 
cusionally prevails with much fatality. Aboutten dayssinee 
it broke out among the laborers who were employed, to 
the number of (51070, in harvesting and cleaning broom 
corn on the farm of J. O. B. Renick, Esq., 14 miles 
south of this city, and thirfy or more of their number 
died in the course of 48 hours. It has been supposed 
that eating of diseased potatoes was the cause of the 
malady; but we haveseen no evidence that the potatoes 
were diseased, and we think the crowded manner of 
boarding and lodging the hands was the more probable 
cxuse. 


We do not learn that cholera prevails in the State of 
New York, except aJittle at Buffalo and New York 
\ City. 
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Merino Surer.—Mr. J. Elliott of Chippe-| 
| 
wa, Wayne county, wishes to be informed, whether any | 


Bincuam's 


of the Merino sheep introduced into this State last spring 
by the Messrs. Bingham of Vermont, are for sale in north- 
ern Ohio. If so,at what place and price. 
°° 2ewmr 

Gares in Cuicxens.—A female friend who raises chick - 
ens, &c., for the Columbus market, informs us that she 
sures gapes in chickens by 
pentine to the outside 


simply applying spirits of tur- 
of the throat and neck of the! 
chicken—two or three applications always effecting a 
cure. | 

If this remedy is found effectual, it will be worth 
many times the cost of the Cultivator fora year, to hun-| 
Greds of our readers. 


s2ter --— 
Pian or a Farm House, by Mr. F. R. Elliot, for| 


which a diploma and silver medal were awarded by the| 
N. Y. Agricultural Society, will appear in our next—| 
with the engravings, from the recent vol. of transactious 
of the society. 


a s2cer \ 


“Farmers Co.iecs.”’—This institution (Cary’s Acad- 
emy, Hamilton county, Ohio.,) appears by the recent| 
catalogue to be ina flourishing condition. The list of 
pupils numbers 109 in the college department, and 113 in 
the ees 222. The exercises in the insti- 
tution were suspended during the prevalence of cholera, 
and were resumed on the 27th ult.—from this time, there 
is te be no vacation until the 25th of March next. The 
annual commencement exercise will take place on the 3d 
of October. 
eat oi anal 
Dratu or J. W. Dana.—The following is the post- 
cript of a letter received by us from Dr. Barker, of Mc- 
Connellsville, dated Aug. 20th: 


“It gives me pain to inform you, as it will you and 
many of your readers to learn, that our matual friend, 
Mr. John Winchester Dana, of Round Botiom, Wash-! 
ington county, and one of your patrons and contributors, | 
died this morning in this place of fever. Mr. D. wus 
widely known as one of the most intelligent citizens of 
that county, and an extensive farmerand wool grewer.’ 


The Marietta Intelligence says:— 


“The death of Mr. Dana will be greatly lamanted by| 
all who knew him. It is indeed a public calamity, and 
will be mourned by many who had not the pleasure of a! 
personal acquaintence with him. He was second to no 
man in this part of the State as an intelligent and scien- 
tific farmer. He owned a more valuable farm, and more 
valuable stock, than any other man in the county. He| 
was doing a great aud good work for the agricultural) 
community, by his successful efforts to introduce new 
and valuable stock, fine fruit and improved implements. | 
Modest and retiring in his manners, he shrank from ta- 
king a prominent part in public euterprizes; but he could 
always be relied upon as a friend anc i supporter of every 
effort to advauce the interests and develope the resources 
of the county, und hes latterly taken an active part in| 
sustaining the Agricaltural and Horticultural Socicties 
of the county, aud in increasing the educational privil- 
eges of the people. As an evidence of his regard for 
the interests of education, we may state that a few months 
ago he gave $590 to the Marietta college, and indicated a 
purpose of waking other contributions in future.” 


~~-eeor 


Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. \ 
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New York State Yr air at Siviieuie Septembes 
lith, 12th and 13th. 

Arrangements.—The grounds will be opened to the 
judges and members of the society on ‘Tuesday, the llth 
of September—on Wednesday visitors generally will be 
en Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. On Friday, the Norih American 
Pomological Basercies will commence its session, and 
the assurances are such that there can be but little doubt 
that every portion of our extended country, as well as 
the British Provinces, will be represente 

The Albany Argus says, the railroad companies, with 
their usual liberality, will convey stock and articles for 
exhibition free, and visitors at half the usual price. 

The President and Vice President of the United States, 
the Governor of this State and the Governor of several 
other States, have signified their inte tion to be present 

at the show, and doubtless a larger collection of the yeo- 
| manry of our country will be there, than bas ever been 
seen before at such an exhibition. 


so 
Cattle Show and Fair at Zanesville. 

The Muskingum county Agricultural Society, have 
offered a liberal and judicious list of premiums—the 
dat Zanesville on the 20th and 21st inst., 
A large proportion of the premiums are to be 
paid in books and periodicals—the committee says:— 


(Sept. ) 


In the matter of books, if a person prefers a different 
work, of an agricnitural or mechanical character and of 
equal qalue, he can be accommodated; but one leading 
object is toscatter through the range of the society a 
great uumber of useful and valualle books upon these 
subjects that otherwise would not prolably be purchased. 
Those who drew bcoks last year seemed generally bet- 
ter pleased than with their cash premiums; and so far as 
they have been heard from, they are still pleased with 
them on perusal. Where the Cultivator is named, the 
person can have either the Olio Cultivator or the Albany 
Cultivator as he may prefer 

In addition to the list of premiums offered, it 
it was ‘Resolved, That any person who will introduce 
into the county a Stallion of the Morgan breed, approved 
| by the society, and keep him for service at least three 

years, shall be awarded a Silver Cup, worth Thirty 
Do' e's.” 
- oe _ 

Tue Union County AGricuiturat Society, will hold 

its annual fair at Marysville, on ‘i hursday the 25th day 


», of October, 1849. 


The officers of the society for the current year are: 
Win. B. Irwin, Presivent. 

John Johnson, 
C. Lee, 
A. Woodworth, Wm, Robinson, 


Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Robert D. Reed, 
Jas. W. Evans and Joshua Judy, Managers. 
sees 

Tue Manosine Acricunturat Society have tissued a 
, entitled the Third Annual Report of the So- 
ciety, containing the address delivered last fall by J. M. 
Evwarps, E 


pamphlet 
sq—the names of officers, committees, and 
members of the society—the list of premiums and order 
sof arrangements for the next exhibition, &e. 

The Fair will be held at Canfield, on the 2d and 3d 
days of October; and we doubt not will be one of the 
in the State. The follow- 
ing appeal from the officers of the society, shows the 


best—if not the best ever held 


right spirit, and may apply to every county w here a Fair 


is to be held. 


In conclusion, we call on every member of the society, 
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we call onthe citizens of the county, of every eccupa- 
tion,—we invite the matronsand maidens of Mahoning—- 
we ask ALL cordially to unite in making this one of the 
most magnificent Agricultural Exhibitions ever held in 
Ohio. Let a laudable spirit of county pride and emula- 
tion be aroused in this occasion. Let the best of every 
thing of which our county can boast, be here displayed. 
Let every department of industry, be fully represented. 

May every member at least, esteem it a duty and a 
pleasure, to contribute his best efforts on this occasion 
towards adding to the variety, the interest, the richness, 
aud the general excellence of the exhibition. 

And may the ladies’ department afford another evi- 
dence that they wit take the lead in every refining and 
eunobling enterprise, for which, in this instance, the very 
highest premium—-the admiration of all admirers—shall 
be eagerly awarded them by acclamation. 





--—<4ecer 


Medina County Cattle Show and Fair. 


The annual exhibition of the Medina county Agricul- 
tnral Society, will be holden at Medina, C. H. on the 26 
and 27thdays of September next, when all members of 
the society are expected, and others, friendly to the cause 
of agriculture or the arts, are requested to attend. 
Order of arrangements. On the first day (the 26th 
the examination of cattle and all animals. All offered 
for premium, should be on the grounds prepared for thei: 
reception, as early as 10 o’clock. 
examine them at 11 o’clock, 


The commit 
and to 


tees will 
insure inspection, 


the owners should give in their names with a list of the 
animals to the Secretary as early as 10 o’clock. After 


I in ition of cattle, a plowing match will come offat 3 
P. M 


rp to one : of the committee on plowing, or the Secre- 





On the second day, all articles of domestic manufacture, 
arts and fleld crops, wil be recieved at the 
house by a committee of reception, and their or- 
der of exhibition regulated, at as early atime as consist- 
ent. The various committees will commence examina- 
tion at 10 o’clock A. M. It isvery desirable that this be 
cone in the fore part of the day, that it may not inter- 
fere with the proceedings of the afternoon. At 1 o'clock 
au agricultural and scientific address will be delivered be- 
the soc by Prof. J. P. KIRTLAND, after which, 
the election of officers for the ensuing year. ‘Then the 
awarding of premiums and the payment thereof. Am- 
ple accomodation - be made, for the ladies to display 
their shrubbery and handiwork. For articles to be of- 
fered for premiums, see hand-bills. Any article not 
enumerated will be considered by the appropriate com- 
mittee. By order of a Board. 
T. Ainswortn, Sec. pro. tem. 
Medina, Aug. 21, 1849. 


mechanic 


court 


lore riety 
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The Army Worm. 


This destructive insect, which four or five weeks ago 
made a campaign in southern Illinois, attacking hundreds 
of acres ata time, and sweeping off grass, oats and late 
corn, all alike, bas just made its appearance in northern | 
Wisconsin, where it is doing great damage. ‘The Detroit| 
Bulletin states that the worms are particularly destruc- 
tive upon oats, 
the leaves and then the head.—They move in droves from 
one field to another, their tracks across roads very much 
reseinbling that made by drawing hay or straw over mel- 
low ground. Complaints are made of their ravages in 
Dodge, Fon du Lacand Brown counties.—Cin. Gaz. 


——~*2ee* - 
Surer Doas.—A farmer on the Euclid Road, had six- 
teen nice sheep killed the other night by dogs. Yester- 


day we saw a gentleman from the same neighborhood, 
who had some forty killed and bitten by a young pup, 
who was a new hand at the business. Both dogs were 
traced to this city, where the are probably owned. 

Sheep dogs should be killed. Every body agrees to 
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All competitors will give in their names} 


They climb the stock, first cutting off 


v ,’ 
Vials 
‘itil facie every dog isa sheep dog. Who dis- 
putes that?) Therefore we say prima fucie shoot all dogs 
running at large, and inquire into their mution propensi- 
ties afterwards.—Clev. Plain Dealer. 





ooo 


Improved Beehives. 








A upper cham- 
ber 8 inches high. 








B floor of do., 12 


in. square. 














Cc 


‘ l-ets by which 
to suspend the 
hive 





D lower chamber 
7 inches square 
at Lottom. 


E bottom board, 
suspended by 
twine. 








‘ E i 
Eprror Cuitrivator— Uhe 
improved beehive, 





above cut represents an 
which Lhave used for some time with 
It contains about 1809 cubic inches, the 
nearest proximity to the proper medium size for our lati- 
tude, to which I have been able to arrive, from several 
years experience, having that in view. 

The reasons which indueed a trial of the 
scribed hive were as follows: 

Ist. The necessity of constructing a hive in snch a 
manner as to enable its occupants more effectually to 
guard against the deprecations of the moth, having vy a 
contracted base, less superficial ground to defend, con- 
centrating at the same time their instinctive watchful- 
ness to the point of attack. 

2d. To induce early swarming. This isa point of 
prime importance. It is admitted by good apiarians that 
mauy swarms come forth too late in the season to pro- 
cure a sufficient amount of food for winter: it is also ad- 
mitted, that they are induced to swarm in the first place 
for wantof room. It is obvious then, that a hive having 
a broad base, will admit a greater amount of bees toclus- 
ter about the entrance (made by suspending the bottoin 
board 4 aninch below the hive,) without inconvenience 
for want of room, than one having a contracted base; 
they therefore swarm of necessity much sooner froma 
hive made after the above form than they otherwise 
would do. 

Some may object that swarms induced to come early, 
will be too small. It may be replied that ewerme of me- 
dium size, coming in the early part or middle of May, 
will generally be far in advance of large swarms coming 
in the early part or middle of June, by the Ist of Sept. 
following; and it is further remarkable, that small hives 
generally produce fine early swarms. 

As soon asa swarm comes forth, my practice is to 
| remove the bottom board entirely from the old stock hive 
| till cool weather sets in, and the ehances are that very 
| few if = moth will be seen about the hive the ensning 
season. No fears need be entertained on account of the 
comb falling to the ground, nor is it necessary to place 
sticks in the hive to supportthem. A little reflection 
may satisfy any one acquainted with the various methods 
of constructing inclined beehives, of the truth of this 
}remark. I would just remark further, that beehives 


good success. 


’ ) 
avove ce- 





| should be suspended at least 5 or 6 fee* from the ground, 
with as little covering as will be sufficient to shield them 
from rains and the rays of the sun, that they may have 
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the benefit of a free circulation of atmosphere, upon | 


friend Crew on the subjects proposed. We must say, 


which their natural animation seems so much to de-| )oweyer, that his “ Millertrap ”’ does not strike us favor- 


pend. 

One remark in regard to young swarms going to the 
woods, which seldom occurs, unless the swarm has been | 
permitted to hang on the limb sometime before being | 
hived. In such acase [ place a small drawer filled with | 
honey by any old stock hive in the upper chamber 
which operates as if by magic. They immediately take | 
possession, and assume the defensive, aud will not be ex- 
pelled thence short of the force of severe applications.— 
If any object to the size of the hive, will they please give 
the result of their experience? 

I am in practice of doubling and trebling second | 
swarins by first hiving one in the main hive, the next in| 
a drawer, which insert in the upper chamber as soon as 
collected; (they will generally all be ‘down stairs’ by 
morning;) then. if necessary, to make them equal to a 
first swarm, I insert another. This method of equaliz- | 
ing colonies, has been practiced in different sections of | 
the country for several years, and is highly approved. | 








Yours for improvement, 


M. Grirrirn. 

Pennsville, Morgan county, O. 

Sechives—Ventilation— A Miller Trap. | 

Frienp Batenam--I saw an enquiry in your paper| 
conucerning the best mode of the treatment of bees. As} 
I have paid considerable attention to this subject, in or-| 
der to ascertain the laws and regulations by which bees} 
were governed, I feel somewhat qualified to state severul | 
facts connected with the subject. 

With my present knowledge upon the subject, I would | 
advise all to make small hives, eitherof boards or hollow | 
trees, holding about three pecks each, and about sixteen 
inches high. I prefer a hollow log burned out and trim- 
med to a feather eage at the bottom, so as to fitclose on 
the bench with two or three notches for the passage of 
the bees as usual. 

Bore a two inch hole through the top of the hive and | 
also one in the bench on which the hive is to stand.—| 
‘Take some wire finely woven thata miller or bee cannot! 
pass through it; bind it round so as to form a tube the! 
whole length of the hive two inches in diameter. Fasten | 
one end of this tube under the bottom of the bench, and 
the other onthe tep of the hive. Put a wire covering 
under the lower end of this vintilation, and over the top| 
of it fasten a small box one inch high and four inches! 
square, witha fine wire bottom. The box should be of | 
wood, one eighth of an inch thick, and on two op-| 
posite sides of it should be several holes just large 
enough to admit bees. Above these holes on the inside | 
of the box, should be tacked small strips of silk gauze) 
to hang over the holes like curtains. This fixture 1 call! 
a perfect miller trap,—it willcatch every miller that at-| 
tempts to get in the hive. 

The above described vintilation, serves to give the! 
bees a plentiful supply of fresh air which they so much | 
need in warm weather. This is manifest by the greut! 
exertions used by the bees, to supply the hive with air, | 
when they sit on the bench and buzz about the mouth of | 
the hive, fanning the young bees to prevent suffeca- | 
ton. 

This tube through the middle of the hive, serves to! 
convey the breath of the bees off; this, together with the| 
smell of honey passing into the miller trap draws the! 
millers with a perfect rush into that bourne whence no| 
traveller returns. 

Should this be acceptable to the editor, I am willing to 
state the cause of bees dying and leaving honey; and the 
cause of bees killing their drones; and also how wax is 
made,and of what material, and for what purpose the 
bee bread is used. 

Yours respectfully, 
E. B. Crew. 

Short Creek, Harrison county, Ohio, 1849. 


ably, if we rightly understand its construction; for we 


think the millers will find it a very convenient entrance 
through which they or their progeny the worms, can 
find access to the honey. It is of little cousequence 
whether the moths escape or not, after they have deposit- 


| ed their eggs where they can do mischief—Eb. 
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Circular from the Patent Office’ 





Unitep States Patent Orrice, ? 
Wasuincton, July, 1849. § 
Sin—A desire to discharge faithfully the duties devolv- 


|} ed on this office in relation to Agriculture, prompts me 


to seek impartially from persons of known experience 
and research the best information on the several topics 
embraced in this circular, and upen such others as may, 
in the judgment of practical men, contribute to the bene- 
fit of that vitally important branch of our national in- 
dustry. 

Comprehending, as this circular necessarily does, a va- 
riety of subjects, with all of which no one person can be 
supposed to be practically familiar, it is presuined that 
each one to whom it may be addressed will confine his 
observations to such matters as have come under his own 
experience. Such information it is the purpose of Con- 
gress in this mode to collect and distribute for the com- 
mon benetit of the agricultural community, and it can- 
not but be, in the aggregate, of enduring value. 

Excluding mere estimates and local details of weather 
ind crops, which may be found in the able agricultural 
journals of the country, the design of the annual report 
to which you are invited to contribute, is to bring to 
light and register in a permanent form important facts 
aud discoveries, the results of actual experiment, which 
might not otherwise become so soon nor so widely 
known. 

It is likewise intended to constitute a repository of ag- 
ricultural statistics, found upon official and other relia- 
ble data, whicn may serve as authentic bases for the use 
of the politico-economical iuquirer and legislator. 

Whatever may have been tested and found new and 
useful in practice, together with important agricultural 
statistics, will be acceptable, especially suggestions as to 
the introduction of such new objects in the way of ma- 
chinery, animals, processes, or plants, as may tend to di- 
versify profitably the application of labor and capital to 
the all-important science of cultivation. 

With this brief explanation of the objects contemplat- 
ed by Congress and leaving to your diserimiuation to judge 
how you may best and most ccnveniently assist in their 
accomplishment, | beg leave to tender in advance, for 
any contribations you may be pleased to make, my re- 
spectful ack nowlegements. 

I remain yours, respectfully, &c., 
Tuomas Ewsank, Commissioner. 





The Commissioner oF Parents, in execution of acts of 
Congress, desires to procure information from Planters. 
Farmers, and others on the following and any o'her 
points that may occur to you, connected with agri-cul- 
ture:— 

W neat.—Y our experience as to varieties, difference in 
weight, and of time in ripening; enemies and diseases, 
soil and manures best adapted te. 

Oats—What varieties have you tried, and with what 
results, particularly as to time of ripening; what their 
estimated value as compared with corn us food; is the 
cultivation of the oat becoming more or less popular, 
and for what reason? 

Ryg.—Have you knowledge of any new and valuable 
variety; to what use is it applied; have crops diminished 
of late years, without any apparently corresponding di- 
minution in the fertility of the soil, and to what influ- 


Remarks.— We shall be pleased to hear further from | ence is it supposed to be attributable? 
k | PI 
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Bartry.—Have any new varieties been tried, and 
with what resalts; to what uses is this grain epplied in 


your State; if not cultivated, is it forbidden by your soil 
and climute? 

Maize, (Ixetan Corx.)—™ hat varities most « med 
and for what ous; What the difference in time of ri- 
pening; is it linble to chenge of charucter and qualities 


according to the soil wnd climate, and other influences. 
and your observations on that point; give the estimated 
value of the shuck as compared with the blade, and of 
both as compared with good hay, weight for weight; 
what is the value of green corn for soiling cattle, and 
especially for producing milk; your experience as to 
feeding grain, whole or ground, cooked or raw. 

Rick—Variety cultivated; describe any new and valu- 
able process for its cultivation or preparation for mar- 
ket. 

(Note.)—As to all these grains, please state the cost of 
production and usual weight, and the probable average 
per acre, and actual aggregate product, if known, of 
each in your State; whether the average product per 
acre has increased or dimin’shed; whether the weight 
per bushel of the various grains is fixed by law in your 
State; and what weight is preseribed for each. 

Hay.—State the comparative value, as food for stock, 
of clover, timothy, and mixed hay; the grass seeds pre- 
ferredin laying down meadows; the average yield per 
acre; describe any new process in curing; have mead- 
ows been irrigated in your State, and with what ef- 
fect. 

Peas.--For what purposes cultivated in your State; 
for food or improving the soil; estimated value as food 
for stock compared with Indian corn; the most esteemed 
variety for field culture; average product per acre; value 
of haulm or vines compared with other fodder; average 
price per bushel in the last year. 

Roor Crors.—Irish and sweet potatoes, turuips, car- 
rots, beets, mangold, Wurizel, artichoke, and other varie- 
ties; comparative value; cost of production; weight per 
bushel; and the average per acre, and aggregate product 
for your State. 

Corron.—Average yield per acre and per hand in your 
State; aggregate yield of the whele State for 1849; de- 
scribe new varieties and process of cultivation; manures 
best adapted to; cost per pound or bale, of production; 
freight, charges, commissions, &e., paid by the plan- 
ter. 

Sucar.—Whether of cane or maple; the product per 
acre; describe any new process of cultivation or manu- 
facture; variety of cane cultivated; itsenemies sud dis- 
eases; Cost of making sugar; freight, charges, commis- 
sicuers, &c., paid by the planter. 

Hemp.—On this head give any information that you 
may deem valuable and new as to varieties, process of 
cultivation, and preparation for market; soil and manures 
best adapted to; cost of production. 

Burrer.—Quantity made in your State; average an- 
nual produce per cow; are cellars or spring-houses pre- 
ferred? 

Cuerse.—Same questions. 

Horses anp Mutes.—Number raised in your State; 
average value of each; comparative value for farming 
purposes; where is your market for them? 

Number of Hornep Carrie in your State; average 
value of at three years old; where driven to market; cust 
of keep per head per year; which of the improved races 
is preferred? 

Sueer Huszanpey:—What the prevailing races; what 
the condition of this branch of industry; amouut of 
wool clipped im the year; and average weight of fleece of 
different races; cost of keeping sheep through the year 
per head; where your markets; what your system of 
selling; have you wool depots, and are they found ad- 
vantageous for wool growers and manufacturer; what 
number killed by dogs in your State? 

Hocs.—Average weight ata given age; average weight 
cousumed per head; proportion of live to nett weight, 
and Gost of production per pound. 
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Rain.—Time of degree of highest and lowest range of 
thermometer, and the mean temperatore of the year; 
also inches of rain water in each month, and aggregate 
for the year. 

Laror.—Cost ef, with and without boarding, and cost 
of boarding. 

Tar AND TurPENTINE.—Quantity aud value of, pro- 
| duce per hand, 

Paster and other Ferti.izers. 
Lime.—If used as an improver in your State, how 
| often applied? 

Orcuanps: Fruits, Transplanting of Trees, &c.—In- 
formation on these and kindred matters will be of uni- 
versal interest. 

On the cultivation of the Vinrs, on Grapes, and AwE- 
ricAN WINES, communications are particularly solicit- 





ed. 

P. S. Please answer as soon as convenient after you 
procure the information, and before the Ist of December; 
and, in the meantime, please name any one to whom 
this circular may be sent in the hope of faller informa- 
tion. If not room on the circular, please reply on a se- 
para a paper, referring distinctly to the queries. 

1+238o + * 
The Color of Houses. 

The practice of painting white, in all cases, has been 
rapidly giving way for some years; and a great variety 
of colors are now used instead. Mr. Ranlett, in his 
Architect, has some remarks on the subject which are of 
value. 

“The interior of a house should always be painted 
of a wari, neutral tint. Pure white is too cold and 
cheerless for a dwelling-room, and is, moreover, so liable 
to stains, that its appearance of purity and cleanliness, 
which is a great recommendation with neat housekeepers, 
very soon wears off. 

“The purity of our atmosphere, and the absence of 
coal smoke, admit of houses being painted a pure white; 
and where lead and oil are a'one used in the open air, the 
color will grow whiter from exposure; but in the inte- 
rior of a house it will become a dingy yellow from being 
deprived of light and air. White lead improves by age, 
and should not be used for wood work unless at least a 
year old; linseed oil also becomes purer and better from 
age, and should be at least two years manufactured be- 
fore used. Much harm results from the employment 
of incompetent workmen in the painting of houses, as 
from their inexperience in mixing paints and their inability 
to distinguish between good and bad materials, the em- 
ployer often throws away his money, aud defaces the ap- 
pearance of his house in the attempt to beautify it by a 
coat of paint. 

“Tn painting a house any light color, particular care 
should be taken to Kill the knots in pine wood, as it is 
technically termed, or the effects of the first painting will 
be greatly marred. The best method of destroying the 
the turpentine contained in pine knots, is by spreading 
upon them freshly slacked line, which will effectually 
burn it out. After this has been done, the knot must 
be covered with a sizing, composed of red and white lead 
and glue. 

“In painting the outside of a house, there should be 
no turpentine mixed with the paint, excepting in the case 
of white paint, and then only in the Jast coat; not more 
than one part turpentine to four parts of oil should be 
used, asoil has a tendency to discolor white. 

“White lead forms the basis of all pigments for house 
paintings excepting black, which is generally composed 
of lampblack; buta new mineral substance has recently 
been discovered in New Jersey, which forms a beautiful 
jet black, and resists the action of the atmosphere and 
water better than any paint yet made. It hasalready been 
extensively used on ships, and will probably entirely dis- 
place every other kind of black before long. Not mnch 


black paint is ever used on houses, although it is most 
extensively employed for fences and iron work; and as 
it is important to use a material that will resist the ac- 





tion of the atmosphere in ornamental iron work, which 
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is so soon destroyed by rust, the discovery of this new 
mineral pigment isa matter of importance to builders.— 
We have seen some specimens of this new paint, which | 
were remarkable for brilliancy of color and hardness of | 
surface. A steam mill has been erected for manufac- | 
turing this article, and we shall be able to give more de- | 
finite information respecting it before we conclude our | 





remarks on this subject. 


“The color and tints proper for house painting, such | 


as browns, drabs, yellows, pea-green, grays, and imita- 
tions of stone color, are made by mixing, with white lead 
and lindseed oil, the following colors, which should first 
be finely ground ia oil: 

Drabs—Chrome yellow, lampblack, and red; or Vene- 
tian red and burnt umber, with white. 


| 
a 
| 





HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Strawberry Culture. ey 


The present month (Sept.) isa good time for planting 


Brown Nione Color—Spanish brown, chrome yellow, | strawberries. This work should be done as soon as the 


and lampblack, with white. 

Gray Stone—Lampblack, and Venetian red, with 
white. 

French Gray—tIndian red, Chinese blue, and ivory 
black, with white. 

Saze Color—Raw umber, Prussian blue, and Venetian 
red with white. 

Slate Color—Black and Venetian red, with white. 

Dark Blue—Prussian blue with white. 

Sky Blue—Ultramarine or Prussian blue, with white. 

Violet—Vermillion blue, and black, with white. 

Lilae—Drop black, ultramarine, and crimson lake, or 
Indian red, with white. 

Peach Blossom—Carmine and ultra marine,with white. 

Rose Color—Crimson lake and vermillion, with white. 

Salmon Color—Chrome yellow and Indian red or burnt 
sienna, with white. 

Straw Color—Yellow orche and orange chrome, with 
white. 

Buff Color—Venetian red, and yellow orche, with 
white. 

Pearl White—Uitramarine, crimson lake, and ivory 
black, with white. 

French White—Indian red, ivory black, Chinese blue, 
or ultramarine, with white. 

Fawn Color—Yellow ochre and Spanish brown; or 
Venetian red, blue and umber, with white. 

Pea Green—Yellow and blue; or chrome green, with 
white. 

Green—Prussian blue and chrome yellow. 

Olive Green—Chrome yellow and black; or raw um- 
ber and blue. 

Bronze Green—Black and green; or chrome yellow and 
black. 

Orange—Chrome yellow and vermillion. 

Chocolate—Spanish brown and black; or Venetian red 
and black. 

“There are various other modes of producing the above 
shades, but simplicity and economy are the objects we 
have in view. The gradation of shades produced by a 
varied portion of these colors is almost indefinite. 

“Small quantities of the coloring matter should first 
be added to the lead, and continue until the right shade is 
procured. Enough shouldbe mixed at one time to cover 
all the woodwork required with one coat.” 


nO 


Sate or Fiowenrs tv Paris.— Near two hundred flow- 
er gardeners live in Paris and the neighborhood, gaining 
a livelihood by supplying the markets of the capital.— 
There are days, the eves of great fetes for example, 
whan the sales are very large. Itis said on the 14th of 
August, the eve of St. Marie, of last year, the sales 
amounted to more than ten thousand dollars. It is also 
asserted, that in the winter, on the occasion of some 
sumptuous evening entertainment, the sales amount to 
from five to twenty thousand francs. 


A morose unhappy disposition, predisposes to indiges- 
tion and disease. Cultivate cheerful and hopeful feel- 
ings, to insure good digestion and health. 

Take things always by the smoothest handle. 











hot summer weather is past, and when there is little dan- 
ger from drouth—but not so late in the fall as not toal- 
low time for the plants to become firmly rooted before 
winter sets in. 

The soil for strawberries may be of almost any ordina- 
ry kind, provided it is well prepared; but a good strong 
loam, having a fair proportion of sand or gravel, and 
neither very dry nor wet, is to be preferred. It must be 
rich and deep or good crops of strawberries are not to be 
expected. The roots of the plants although small de- 
scend fully two feet in depth, where the land is rightly pre- 
pared; and inthis sunny climate, where severe drouths 
so frequently occut, a deep range for the roots is essen- 
tial for this, and many other crops. 

In preparing the land, therefore, we say again, see that 
it is made deep as wellas rich. Trench it full two feet 
in depth by digging out the subsoil and turning the sur- 
face soil underneath, with a plentiful admixture of ma- 
nure throughout. If the subsoil is very stiff and poor 
cart it off, if not, mix it with well rotted manure, for the 
surface of the bed, as it will give less trouble with weeds 
than other soil. 

The mode of planting was fully described in our paper 
of just one year ago, (vol. 4, p. 130.) to which we refer 
our readers. Instead of single rows of staminate plauts 
between the beds of pistillate. some cultivators prefer an 
entire bed of staminates. The beds should be 44 or 5 
feet wide, with three rews of plants on each, and the 
plants set not less than 14 feet apart in the rows. 

The varieties best adapted to this climate, and most 
valuable for productiveness, size and flavor, are of pistil- 
lates, Burr’s New Pine, Rival Hudson, and Hovey’s 
Seedling—the last named is wantingin flavor, and the 
plants seem less hardy than the others, butit isa very 
large and beautiful fruit, and a good bearer when grown 
near staminates. For staminate varieties, we prefer the 
Early Scarlet and Burr’s Seedling—the latter has the 
advantage of continuing longer in blossom than the 
former, thereby securing a longer period of fruitfulness 
of the pistillate sorts. At Cincinnati, the market gard- 
eners rely chiefly on the Hudson, Hovey’s and Early 
Scarlet; and at Cleveland, a variety known as Willey’s, 
is the standard crop. All of these are ged. 

Mr. Burr’s strawberries along with all other kinds in 
this region, only produced a partial crop the present year; 
but they fully maintained their high character in compari- 
son with others. In the Horticulturist of the past month 
Mr. G. W. Huntsman, of Long Island, in some “notes 
on the best strawberries,’ says, ““Burr’s New Pine has 





again fully sustained its previous high theseater It is| 
not so large as Hovey’s Seedling or the Boston Pine; but 
then its productiveness and delicious spicy flavor, in 
which itis unrivalled, added to its early naturing more 
than compensate for its inferiority of size, and make it 
decidedly the most desirable strawberry in cultivation.” 
In the gardens around Columbus, the berries of the New 
Pine have uniformly averaged as large size as Hovey’s 
Seedling, though afew of the latter might be found the 
largest. 

u . i 
the Horticulturist, on strawberry culture, have to be de- | 
Also remarks on planting peach, | 


"We regret that one or two valuable articles from 


ferred till our next. 
plum and cherry stones 

2 20eo 
Apples-=Summer Sweet-=-High-top 

‘This variety of apples, has on our River Bottoms this 
season, sustained the high reputation which it had ac- 
See proceedings of the east Convention of 
Fruit growers, p. 6, 7 and 8. I have good reason to believe 
that one or more nurserymen who have been members 
of cur State Conventions, are propagating this variety 
under the name of Sweet Bow. Thisis a very excusable 
error, but should be immediately corrected. 

I ain not disposed to change the name of this variety, 
because Mr. Hovey calls it High-top Sweeting, while we 
have those among us who have known it from fifty to 
seventy yearsas the Summer Sweet or Sweeting, and 
while itis socalled by a majority of those who cultivate 
itin the United States. 

Pounp Roya.e. 

Pome Roi. 

Pomme Royal. 

Summer Rhode Island Greening. 
Queen out §c., of Ohio. 

Lowell of the Buff ulo Convention. 
Tallow, &c:, of Western New York. 


Sweeting. 


quired. 





This vi ariety, (No. 6 of the Putnam original list of 
scious Yt ind numerous specimens before me 
co pond Wi ie scription and oulline, luruis 
by me, and published in the proceedings of our last cou- 


ve utio n, at page 59 and 60. 

‘To copy from Mr. Keurick and Mr. Dowing what they 
have written respecting it, would occupy too much space 
in the Cultivator. After stating the facts, that this varie- 
ty was last year decided to be Lowell by the Buffalo con- 
vention, and iu the proceedings of our convention, page 
14, erroneously stated to be so decided—and that such a 
decision was prevented after along discussion, by my 
self and others, and the subject postponed to our next 
convention. I will quote Mr. Downings last account of | 
this variety. See page 83, ninth edition, No. 34, where | 
we find the following: 

Dyer or Pomme Roya. 
Ken. Smithfield Spice. 

“A popular New England dessert apple, very sprightly, 
tender and excellent. It is supposed to be of French or- | 
igiv, and tohave been brought to Rhode Island more th an | 
a hundred years ago. It was re-named Dyer by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, who supposed it to | 
bea seedling of Mr. Dyer of Rhode Island, but the old | 
and familiar name of Pomme Royal shouid be prefer- | 
red. | 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, pretty regularly | 
formed, skin smooth, pale greenish yellow, with a faint | 
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poses. 


| cription given in the Cultivator. 


| ticability of hedging in timber land. 
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the Dyer. But 1 ‘think es w ar be still oninertie trath 


lif he would strike from his book all he says about his No. 


124 Pomme Royal asa winter fruit—leave the outline 
and discription of that variety as itnow is—say in use 
from July to Sept., and this is the Dyer of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 

W hatever may be the facts in relation to these fall and 
winter varieties of Pomme Royal of Mr. Downing, it is 
certain that the summerund autumn fruit which is here 
called Pound Royal or Pomme Royal exceeds any other 
variety of its season both for the dessert and culinary pur- 


S. A. Barker. 
McConnelsville 18th Aug. 1849. 


“-7eoc 
Growing Osaze Orange Plants. 
Ma. Barenam—lI percive by the Cultivator, that some 


persons who planted the Osage Orange seed last spring, 


failed in getting the seed to vegetate, and | have thougit 
that perhaps some will become discouraged, and abandon 
the idea of obtaining a hedge. For the encouragement of 
such and all others who may be induced to try the experi- 
ment, I give you the result of my own trial. 1 obtained 
a quart of seed last spring; | peured water on it so 
warm that I could not quite bear my hand in it, I set it 
on ashelf a’most over a cooking stove, so that it kept 
warm especially during the day. Afterit had soaked six 
days, | supposed it must be planted, though we now had 
heavy rains and the ground was too wet, but I ventured to 
plant it. After afew days it turned dry and cold, and 
the ground baked hard. I thought my plants could 
never come up; [ examined the seed every day or two, 
and as soon as [ saw the seed had sprouted and was ma- 
king some effort of themselves to come up, I tried two 
experiments to aid them, one was to water them so as to 
render the soil soft, and the other was to take an old 
knife and loosen the soil. Now the result. I sowed them 
the very first of May—three weeks too soon, as the 
spring was at least three weeks more backward than 
usual. They began to come up the fore part of June, and 
kept coming up till July; since then 1 have seen no new 
I have counted a few rows so as tu inake an es- 
the number of plants, and there must 
thousand—s them four- 

uobuca 1,0f a dark green color and aU iorh grow- 
ing out at every leaf; sol suppose without auy doubt, 
the y are the genuine Osage Orange according to the dis- 
”My dssign is to set the 
pl ints next spring in a hedge along the road side, for ev- 
ery passer by to see; as maay farmers in this neighbor- 
hood will immediately commence hedging, if mine suc- 
| ceed weil. Yours, &c., 


ecowers; 
eate of 
» more than three 


S iict 


Ww hole 


vine of are 


Jor. 
Lodi, Medina county, O., August, 1849. 


GoopELL. 
P. S. I should like to inquire in respect to the prac- 
For instance, sup- 
pose I should think of making a hedge around my farm, 


| where from one to two hundred rods would be woods and 


a: 
Remarxs—We think it would be necessary to cut 
| away the treesalong the line of the hedge so that it will 
not be much shaded by overhanging trees. This done, 
we doubt not good success might be had.—Eb. 
+2eeo 
My Method of Preparing, Planting and Culti- 
vating Osage Orange Seed. 


| probably ever will be. 








blush and a few dark specks on one side; stalk about | Mount Wasuixeron, Hamilton county, Ohio, ’ 
half au inch long, set in a smooth round cavity; caly x | August 18th, 1849. § 
closed; basin planted moderately deep; core round,hollow; ;| Mr. Batrnam—My attention has been called to a 
flesh white very tender and juicy, flavor very mild and | communication from Messrs. John F. Dair & Co, seeds- 
agreeable, slightly subacid. September, October.” ;men of Cincinnati,in the last number of the Ohio Cul- 
To this description Mr. D. annexes an outline simile ir to | |tivator, purporting to be a reply to some remarks of 
that of his winter Pomme or Pound Royal. I believe | | Jessee Taylor, ina former number. As their communi- 
Mr. D, is nearer correct in this description than he has! cation contains some slight inaccuracies, ard lacking 
been in any of his former descriptions of this variety, and| somewhat in fullness, I propose to give my experience 











for the last three year’s culture of the Osage Orange. 
About the 15th of April, or when the ground is be- 
coming warm, and vegetation springing up freely, 


] take a vessel (say a stone milk crock) fill it half full of | 


Ix 


seed, auc pour over it rain water about milk warm; place 
it in the sun, witha lid on the crock in the day time, and 
at night near enough the stove in the house, as to keep 
up the temperature to very near the starting point (milk 
warm) allowing it toremain ia water forty-eight hours. 
In the meantime I prepare the ground, by plowing, har- 
rowing and raking until it is completely pulverised. 
then divide it into beds, by running a furrow every 
eight feet, then witha spade or shovel, throw up what 
loose soil may remain in the furrow, aud neatly dress up 
the beds. ‘This being accomplished I drill the beds cross 
wise, with a four tooth rake, (teeth being 10 inches apart.) 
I prefer the drills across the beds for the convenience of 
hoeing, a man being able to reach the centre of the beds 
from the furrow or the side path. Having a good sup- 
ply of sand nearthe beds, | drainthe water from my 
seeds, through a seive, and dry them with pulverised sul- 
pher. For convenience | use two men, one each side o 
the bed, having a two inch plank a foot wide and eight 
feetlong across the bed to step on. ‘The seed is dri:l d 
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PE GARDEN AND NURSERIES 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 

HE proprie’ors invite the attention of Fruit Grocers, 

rymen and Dealers in Tress, to their stuck now of 
fered forsate. By recent large importactions from Europe.and an 
extensive scale of propagation a. home we bave obtained a stock of 
nursery articles as complete as any in the country and we offer thein 
to purebasers on the most liberal conditions, The well known 
health, vigor and hardiness of the trees ra‘sed bere, and the un- 
divided and serupu'ous attention given to every department by the 
proprietors in person, offer great inducements to purchase: 





Nurse 
present 





s 


EranDirRD Favir Trees. 





Consisti 








* of all the the best varieties of the Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach, &c., of suitable age and size tor orchard 
planting. The principal stock is made up of the well known 


popular sorts, but nearly all the new American and Foreign varie 
ties, are in Our possession, and can be furnished. 
PyRaMIDAL aND Dwakr TRexs. 
Consisting of select varieties of pears on quince, apples on para 
dise, and cherries on St. Lucie or Mahale stocks, for gardens and 


| limited grounds and for nurserymen, and others who wish to ob 


about one inch apart, and covered with sand one inch| 


deep. 

Usually from three to six weeks will elapse before the 
young plants make their appearance, owing to whatever 
quantity of rain may fall after planting. My expe- 
rience tor three years, convinces me that the beds should 
be frequently watered to ensure vegetation. 

I have been obliged to hand weed the beds before any 
plants come up; for it is absolutely necessary that they 
should have a clean entrance into light. And will here 
remark that the Osage Orange on making its appearance 
through the surface of the ground is as delicate and ten- 
deras a bean, consequently requires careful culture. But 
notwithstanding thisa few days givesit the hardyness of 
the black locust. 

The beds will require dressing or cleaning perhaps ev- 
ery three weeks, owing to the foulness of the ground. I 
prefer hand weeding first and then hoeing to mellow the 
ground. This | continue todo all the summer, or until 


the plants are sufficiently large to shade the ground, and 
keep down the weeds. My plants make an averag 


growth ol three feet the first season. While some do 
not exceed one foot, others have reached the extraordi- 
nary height of five feet. 

I nuve always procured my seed from the store of 
Messrs. Johu F. Dair & Co. Cincinnati, and had invaria- 
ble success. 


or 


Wiriiam E. Mears. 





SEED STORE, 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No’s. 33 & 35 Lower Market Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For the sale of Grass, Garden and Field Seeds, 
Agricultural Implements, 


Fruit and ornamental Trees, Evergreens. Shrubs, Bulbous Roots, 
Roses, Greenliouse Plants, Grape Roots, Cuttings, &¢. 


N. B. A constant supply of subsoil and other plows. 
JOHN F. DAIR, & Co., Proprietors. 


qit 
‘a 


September Ist, 1849. 


hy SH and the highest market price paid for C! 
Red ‘Top, Mustard, Millet and Flax Seeds. 
—ALSO— 
Feathers, Beeswax, Ginseng and Dried Fruits, bought at market 
rates, ai the Seed Store and Agricultural 
35, Lower Market streei, Cincinnati, by 


over, Timothy, 


JOHN F, BAIR & Co, 
September Ist, 1849. 


FOR SALE. 


tain fruit or test varieties atan early day. We 
years given special attention to this department, 
lieve we have probably the largest and best 


have for many 
nd therefore be 





tock in the Union. 








Gooseserrixs, Rasppernies, Currants, &c. 

Of these we have a large and complete assortment, and can sup 
ply them by thed dozen, 10) or 1100, very low. 

The best English Gooseberries are cuctivated and imported an 
nually. Allthe uew Currants can be supplied. 

OxNaMENTAL Trees Survss, Roses, & 

All the leading articles such as Horse Chesnuts, Mountain Ash, 
Ailantus, Snowy abeles, Silver Maples, &c.,can he turnished by 
the [00 or 10.0, at much below ordinary rates; besides a large col 
lection of new and rare trees, slirubs. roses, §« 

Hepoe PLants. 
Buckthorn 2 and 3 years old. 
Osage Orange, 1 and 2 years. 
Honey Locust, 2 and 3 years. 
Privit and other shru!s for hedging. 

Evergreens, such as Red C:dar, Norway Spruce, Hem'ock, 
Arborvite, &e can be turnished to any extent required. 








STocKs 


anp Younc Worked TREEs ror 
Pear scedlin 1 and 2 years transplanted, 
Pium do. 2 years seedlings. 

Pararise stocks for Dwarf Apples, fit for working. 
St, Lucie or Mahaleb cherry fordwarfs do. 
Mazzard cherry, seediings | vear. 

Quince stocks, sort commonly used, fit for working. 


NURSERY MEN. 









Young worked-trees for distant transpoitation can be furnished 
to any cAtent at ow prices, 
New Uprient Q Ne 
A remarkably free and erect ver, ma hest stock for 
the pear. VW ow supply these in me eg i s 
Wholesale prived list and general catalogues forwarded gratis to 


all post paid applications. 
ELLWANGER § BARRY. 
Sept, Ist. 1849. 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 
\ VW" hall have a large quantity of Osage Orange plants. Also 
v Catawaba Grape Roots, both of this year’s growing. Or- 
ders solicited at ihe Seed Store and Agricultural Warehonse, No’s. 
33 and 35, Lower market street, Cincinnati. 
JOUN F. DAIR & Co., Proprietors. 





Sept. Ist, 1849. 


YOUNG TREES WANTED. 
TO 40 thousand Seedling Apple Trees of one year’s growth— 
good even size, and free from white aphis. 


20 


ALSO, 2,000 Grafted Apple Trees, of approved kinds, on the 


| root; one yeargrafied, and half a bushel of Clean Apple Seeds. 


Warehouse, No’s. 33 and 
| 


{IX THOROUGH BRED SOUTH DOWN RAMS—Six months | 


KS old—bred from Ewes selected atthe New York Agricultural 
Fair of last year. Enquire of 
JOSEPH LONGWORTH, 


July 2, 1849—61. Cincinnati, 


The trees to be taken up and carefully packed, as soon as the 
leaves fall, and forwarded to Cincinnati. 

Yi #Proposa's to furnish either portion of the ahove, to be ad 
dressed to the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator, previous to the firet 
day of Oetober next. 

Aug. 15, 1849. 


THRESHING MACHINES. 

HAVE now finished at this place a lotof Threshing Machines, 

which I willsell low, They were made by a workman that 
bas had six or seven years experience in the business in the best shops 
in Harrison and Belmont counties. In short they are just as good as 
can be made. 
Nursery Trees. 

I have, also, a lot of Apple, Peach and Cherry trees for sale. em- 
bracing the best varieties called for in this climate, at extraordinary 
low rates. Also, Isabella and Catawba Grape roots, for sa’e. 

WM. E. LUKENS, 

New Concord, Muskingum County, 15 miles east of Zanesville. 

July 15, 1849.—21.* 
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as UTOR' ALE OF SEAL ESTATE 
" a riz - | 4 re AL bs J ue 
Ene Warton. Be. } a= RE Wille beaut «ulence of 
, ' } " = “ 
Accounts from England represent the prospects of the Curi , \ towaship, 
\ . ° 1 Franktin 2 12 Xt; the 
wheat harvest as quite favorable. The potatoe crop also) gic ei er’ _ of section 
. , . } Y s : Y r ' , i ‘ys rd 
promises fair. There is only a moderate demand for | 3,¢% : i ard, 
. . a the sou to ' Q 
flour and wheat from this country. Indian Corn con- qnas : ' oa 
. . Wh acresia , i! 
tinues in good demand. No»material change in the pro- | i og : ton 
Vision markets. dd hereto Joaw na cont : tiene said 
. . ’ . ; juarter, ' 1 40 ar viv. lying 
In this country we notice somewhat of increased ac- | j,, tio s F \ ; f tanga 1 
rit he nroduce trade. vi he Lake he eastern ; ‘ves! ALO Loins i, and On 
tivity in the produce trade, via the Lake to the eastern |" Scxesekaen ean es el ; Syd 
market. Good wheat and corn are in active demand, and | ing, brick ban aad all con s necessary for carrying 
‘ miatarm. ‘J min froin 2 “01 0) sof improved 
; vance has tak luce in fl The low state of 
some advance hus taken price in flour. he low sta ot oland on the sa swell nbered and w \ id situated 
cs ft =" ae * I wiles foo win ina fin il many and near 
the Ohio river has checked trade in that direction. ; a teramihe send (aunié dae: ttre telmene hada rene 
Cixcinnati, August 3).—Fiour, old, $525 (W@ $5,50-- l , Zins purpos oat ears, and bas 
- - - . ‘ t Psu ie ae) st stuck from his Owa importations, that have 
new, $4,50@5.; Wheat, old, $1.—new, 90 cents ; Corn joo raised in the State. 
‘ . _ . . ‘he rty will hes » followine tern ner ce 4 
374 @ 40 cts.; Oats 20 @ 23; Rye 60 @W655; Fiax Seed | ‘The property will be soll on the following terms; 10 per cent cf 
“ $ x af the purchase money wil be reqnired at thy time of chase and the 
9) @95 W bush.; Pork, Mess, $9,25 @ $9,50 4 bbl.; | balance of one-third of the whole purchase on or before the 2O:h of 
+) - January 1830, and the residue in three annua! payuents from that 
6 7 cents 


oe ae Ph: Cl *.@ 7 cents 
Lard, prime, @ t 1D .5 Cheese 63 d 4 cents. time with interest al 6 per cent. 


Butter for packing, 8 @ 9 cts.—fresh rolls at retail 18 @ ‘The privile re of seedin= a portion of the property 
my SET arp this fall, aud possession of the whole premises on th 
2) cts.; Eggs 7 @ 8 cents & dozen. next. 


Crievrianp, Aug. 27.--Wheat 97 @ $1,00. Flour, $5 JOHN BARBOU 
@ 5,25. 


JOUN WYNN 


. “ . . - » , June 27, 1849—2-i. 
New York, Aug. 28.—Flour 5,50 @ 5,62. Wheat,! ‘pnere wiltaiso be sold immediately after the sale 
white, $1.20 @ 1,95. Cornu 57 @ 69. Pork, Mess, $10,- ° sal estate, by the undersigned, on said premises, a q 
ee bloode d stock. coasisting of 40 heads of imported 

62 @ 10,79. Durhams of a!lazes, consisting of bulla, mileh cow 

- ca'ves, Also 23 7 sheep believed to be the “ee stock 

1 RI ) Tan ye fae ld i arge number of which are full blooded Bakewe!l, f 

( OLU! MB S } RODL ( E MARKE I . ions made 'v the late C. Whitehead, d, the a 


mide June 1848, from which we have 50 lambs of s* 








wil be given 
Ist of March 


WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, 


R, 
Executors. 


of the above 
vantity of full 


rnd full blooded 


heifers and 
inthe west, @ 
om 3 importa 
importation 


_ : . iperior quality. 
Marker Days, ‘I crsoavs, THoxspars — SATURDAYS. | A 'so, 3 head of work horses aad 3 colts aud also a number of stock 
Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Aug. 30, 1549. hogs 
GRAIN. . Teams or Sane.—aAll sums under 3 dollars cash, above 3 and 
Wheat, ® bu, 8) 9) POULTRY. under 10 dollars 3 months credit, and all sums over 10 dollars 15 
Indian corn, 23 @ 3 Turkeys, each, 27 @ 50 mouths credit with approved security, 
O; 23@ ©5| Geese, © 95 a 37 WARDALL & WHITEHEAD. 
PRé VISIONS Dueks. o 12 5 Aug. Ist. 18'9—St. 
" eM) @ &< *hickene ‘ oo, " ; Tose +B. 5. 
Ficus, cota, SS RY) Caenena, @ 15 CASH FOR MUSTARD SEED. 
oe 100 ths : sev ms «9/9 SUNDRIES bly HIGHEST MARKET PRICE in cash wili be paid for 1000 
Net vit; a ~~ Apples, bu. 409 @ 5) bushels, (or less quantity) of Mustard Seed, delivered to W. 
India ' “sh al, bu = 2 4 “ dried, 50 62 | MerrieeerGenr, Cleveland, Ohio, or to the subscribers, who re 
Hout Bysquart, <= Peaches, 1.60 @200 | quest persons having seed oer” ess them by mail immediately. 
e*: fhe ‘5 j Potatoes, 39 @ 40 RAWFORD & IMLACH 
“* fore qr | 2 . Onions, 1.40 @ Port Maitland, anes District, Canuda West. 
Pork, ness, b 1. 900.959 | Whitebeans bu 1,00 @ Aug. 1j—3t. 
Hogs, 100 tbs, . & .| Hay,ton, 5.00 @ 6 00 — 
Hams conto ey | Wood,harde’rd 1.50 @ 2.00 CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. | 
city cured, 9@ 1 Salt, bbl., fine 2.:23@ 2.25 
Lard, \b., ret,, 6@ 7 SEEDS stalin Paes. 
* inkegsor bls. @ poeees - | Agricultural Fairs in Ohio; Wheat Sowing; A look 
ne te 914 ay 
Butter, best rolls, oy 2 jo, Timothy, @ at the Country and Crops. oe ey ee er ivee Mot 
common, C7) ~e ’ , — os 
say ey 8@ 9 Plax, 73 @ 80 Deep Culture, its benefits, &c....... céveeeets MO 
Cheeee. 6} @ 7/ASHES Oxen versus Horses.............. ie ahaa welts ee 
Eggs, dozen, 7@ 8! Pot, 100 Ibs 3.50 @ 4.06 | Rust in Wheat not caused by the weather 3 Letter 
Maple sug rar, |b. = lat carl, 4.00 @ 4.50 from Miami County; Wheat and other C rops ... 260 
é @ Wool, common, 200@ " n . . 
12 @ | half bi'd, 93 @ 95 | Letterfrom Jefferson County—Ag. Soc., Crops, &c.; 
@ {full bI'd. 28 @ 30 Washington Wheat; Mediterranean Wheat; Long 
WUC MON snes bcs s dan sseses sie aera ai 261 
; hacia — aia Diseases of Cattle; Disease in Cows cured; Insects 
GRANVILLE (EPISCOPAL) FEMALE SEMe) on Potatoes.............0005 wb wWwks Veeck ee 


INARY. 

HVE next Session of this Institution will commence on the 30th 
of August next, and close on the Wednesday preceding, the 

4th of July, 1850. The family as heretofore will be wader the im 
mediate charge of Rev. A. Sanford and lady. The department of 
instruction will be conducted by Mr, 8. N. Sanford, 

hy competent female teachers. 

Terms:—For board, including tuition, fuel, lights, 
and use of furniture per session .... 
Tuition for day se ~ ars per quarter ... aeses 
(TION FOR EXTRA BRANCHES, 
For instruction on ? iano, per quarter. 


! Model School House at Mrssillon. 
Editorial Notices; Wheat ee, 
Walsh; New York State estre 

The Cholera. 
A. M.. assisted a al 


Death 


Sheep; 


Gapes in Chickens; 
washing, room 
. $110.00 | 
4.50 


Fair at Zanesville; do. at — sville; 
honing County Aen 
| Medina County ‘Cattle Show : “The Army 







$8.00 
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of Alex. 


Prof. Johnston ; 
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Farmer's 
| College; Death of J. W. Dana; N. Y. State Frir; 


do. in Ma- 


“Worm ; 


eee eeeee 


“ French, Latin and Greek, each per quarter....... 3,00 Sheep Dogs; Improved Bee Hive...... 

“ Drawing per course, 40 lessons ............0..4- 5 00 | Bee Hives, Ventilation, Miller Trap; Circular from 
“ Painting in WaterC lors, per course of 20 lessons 4,00) the U. g. Peeeee CONE 26% 600 de 0S ORS 

“i Embroidery, , 2.00! The Color of Houses....... ........ 

eR iS 4 wa em led! bow 6 eee ee ee Oe ES a 


Sale of Flowers in Paris....... 


MUSTARD SEED WANTED. 


WISH to purchase a few hundred bushels of Mustard Seed, for 
which | will pay the highest price in cash at my Mustard Facto- 
ry on Western Row, between Mason and Everett sts,, Cincinnati, 
July 15th. R,. SAVILL, 


| Strawberry Culture......... vr 
ing Osage Orange Plants............. 
Advertisements and Markets.... 


re 
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HorticuuturaL Department. 
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, Apples, Summer Sweet, Pomme Roy al, _— Grow- 
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